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The Partition of Palestine 
Immediate and violent reaction in Palestine dramatizes the seriousness of the United Nations’ decision 
that the country be partitioned. The real test of the wisdom and practicability of that decision is still 
to come. Here we review its content and some of the implications of the process by which it was reached. 


On November 29 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted by 33 to 13 to partition Palestine, forming 
separate Arab and Jewish sovereign states. Zionists were 
jubilant. Six delegations from Arab countries left the 
Assembly chamber in bitter indignation. The departure 
appears to have been a walkout from the discussion and 
not from the United Nations itself. But the Arab group 
unanimously challenges the impartiality of the United 
Nations’ decision, charging “coercion” by the United 
States and Soviet pressure. 

Doubts have been expressed regarding the United Na- 
tions’ prestige. It would seem to be a signal act of faith 
in that prestige that a civilian commission of five is to be 
sent to supervise without military support the partition 
of a country in which approximately two-thirds of the 
inhabitants bitterly oppose such division.’ But Charles 
R. Watson, formerly special representative for mission 
boards of North America at the Paris Peace Conference 
and member of the Near East Christian Council, says. in 
a letter to the New York Times, December 5, “Tndeed, it 
is difficult to imagine how the U. N. can in the long future 
maintain its reputation for equitable and even-handed jus- 
tice in defending the democratic principles of letting ma- 
jorities rule and letting the majority in any nation decide 
upon its own preferred form of government, when one 
of its initial decisions contravenes both these principles.” 

The outcome should, at least, he illuminating. 


UNSCOP’S Report 

The United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
reported to the General Assembly on September 1. It 
made eleven unanimous general recommendations. These 
called for: (1) termination of the mandate, and (2) inde- 
pendence, both at the earliest practicable date; (3) a 
transition period as short as might be consistent with the 
achievement of conditions essential to independence; (4) 
responsibility to the United Nations of the transitional 
authority ; (5) specific stipulations regarding preservation 
of the sacred character of the holy places and existing 
tights therein; (6) immediate initiation and execution by 
the General Assembly of an international arrangement for 

1No vote has been taken on the subject and it is known that 
there are moderates and dissidents on boih sides, but all official 
Mvestigating commissions have testified to the solidarity oi Arab 
sentiment. 


alleviation ot the plight of distressed European Jews, 
thereby relieving pressure in the Palestinian situation ; (7) 
as a prior condition to independence, the constitution or 
fundamental law and the political structure of the new 
state or states to be basically democratic, that is, represen- 
tative, in character, including specific guarantees of essen- 
tial human rights and fundamental freedoms, safeguards 
to protect the rights and interests of minorities—linguis- 
tic, religious and ethnic, and equality in political, civic 
and religious matters; (8) also as a prior condition, the 
incorporation in such constitution of the basic principles 
of the United Nations Charter; (9) preservation of the 
economic unity of Palestine; (10) renunciation by the 
states concerned of any right to renew former privileges 
and immunities enjoyed under the Ottoman Empire; (11) 
cooperation by the peoples of Palestine. 

A report signed by a majority, seven, of the eleven 
Committee members called for the partition of Palestine 
into an Arab state, a Jewish state, and the City of Jeru- 
salem, and for independence modified by economic union. 
This recommendation was supported by arguments that 
the conflict between the two peoples is irreconcilable, that 
partition is the only hope of removing the issue from the 
arena of conflict, that “opposition will be lessened by a 
solution which definitely fixes the extent of territory to be 
allotted to the Jews with its implicit limitation on immi- 
gration,’ and that “the sanction of the United Nations 
should allay Arab fears of further expansion of the Jew- 
ish state.” The proposal was signed by the representa- 
tives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay. 

A minority proposal called for a federal state, with a 
division of powers between the federal and state govern- 
ments very similar to that in the United States. It was 
argued that “union under artificial arrangements designed 
to achieve essential economic and social unity after first 
creating political and geographical disunity by partition, 
is impracticable” and unworkable. A federal state was 
thought to be “the most constructive and dynamic solu- 
tion” looking toward actual cooperation. The signers 
were India, Iran and Yugoslavia. 

The Assembly appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to 
study the report. That Committee voted down Arab 
proposals that (1) before recommendations on solution 
of the Palestine question were made the International 
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Court of Justice should be asked for an advisory opinion 
on legal questions regarding the competence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to recommend or enforce any solution con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of Palestine’s popula- 
tion; (2) that recommendations be made for international 
settlement of the problem of Jewish refugees, with stated 
principles and proposed machinery for U. N. Members’ 
cooperation; and (3) that a provisional government of 
the people of Palestine be set up preparatory to establish- 
ment of an elected Constituent Assembly. 
The partition plan was amended and approved. 


The Partition Plan 

The plan provides that a U. N. Commission of five 
members, appointed by the General Assembly, shall he 
entrusted with the administration of Palestine during a 
short transition period and, acting under the guidance of 
the Security Council, shall take the necessary measures to 
implement the Assembly’s recommendations. The termi- 
nation of the mandate and the withdrawal of British forces 
shall take place on a date to be agreed on by the Commis- 
sion and the Mandatory with the approval of the Security 
Council, and not later than August 1, 1948. Independent 
Arab and Jewish states and a Special International Re- 
gime of the City of Jerusalem shall come into being two 
months thereafter, not later than October 1, 1948. Should 
the Security Council find a threat to the peace during the 
period between the evacuation of British troops and estab- 
lishment of the new states it shall take such steps as it 
deems necessary. 

A. Provisional Council of Government in each. state, 
selected by and acting under the direction of the Commis- 
sion, shall have full authority in the respective areas, in- 
cluding authority over immigration and land regulations. 
Each shall recruit an armed militia “sufficient in number 
to maintain internal order and to prevent frontier clashes,” 
such forces to be under the general political and military 
control of the Commission. If by April 1, 1948, a Pro- 
visional Council cannot be selected, or cannot function, 
in either state the Security Council shall take such action 
as it deems proper. Fach state, irrespective of the other, 
may become independent, and may he admitted to the 
United Nations, 

Within two months of British withdrawal the Provi- 
sional Council in each state shall hold elections to a con- 
stituent assembly. These assemblies shall draft demo- 
cratic constitutions and choose provisional governments. 
Independence shall be predicated upon the incorporation 
in the constitution of a declaration guaranteeing protection 
and preservation of the holy places ; assurance and protec- 
tion of religious and minority rights; peaceful settlement 
of international disputes; equal civil, political, economic 
and religious rights; and freedom of speech, publication, 
education, assembly and association. 

While the frontiers are still subject to minor adjust- 
ment, it appears that 

1. The Arab state will comprise three major areas— 
Western Galilee, at the extreme northwest an inland cen- 
tral area including the hill country of Samaria and Judea: 
and the southern third of the Mediterranean Coast, plus 
the Negeb strip along the Egyptian border. The port of 
Jaffa goes to the Arab state. 

2. The Jewish state also will comprise three major 
areas—Eastern Galilee; the central coastal area which in- 
cludes Haifa and Tel Aviv; and most of the Negeb. 

3. The City of Jerusalem will be administered by the 
U. N. Trusteeship Council. A Governor, appointed by 
and responsible to that Council, will be arbiter in religious 


disputes. The city will be demilitarized and protected by 
a special police force recruited outside Palestine. 

An Economic Union of Palestine shall provide for (a) 
a customs union, (b) a common currency system, (¢) 
operation in the common interest on a non-discriminatory 
basis of railways, interstate highways, telephone, telegraph 
and postal services, (d) joint economic development with 
respect to irrigation, land reclamation and soil conversa. 
tion, and (e) access for both states and for the City of 
Jerusalem on a non-discriminatory basis to water and 
power facilities. Surplus revenue, after assignment of 
from five to ten per cent to Jerusalem, shall be evenly 
divided between the two states. A Joint Economic Board, 
composed of three representatives each from the two 
states and three appointed by the U. N. Economic and 
Social Council, shall prepare for the Economic Union, 


In the United Nations 

The Zionist Position—-After the presentation of the 
UNSCOP report Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, speaking on 
October 3 before the Ad Hoc Committee, indicated Zion- 
ist readiness to accept partition on the ground that the 
plan would make possible “the immediate establishment 
of the Jewish state.” This reversed the demand in the 
early debate for a Jewish state in all of Palestine. An 
urgent desire for early admission to United Nations mem. 
bership was evident. 

The strength of the Zionist case, apart from the power- 
ful emotional effect of the European Jewish tragedy, lay 
in the promises regarding the establishment of a Jewish 
national home, considered together with the practical en- 
couragement given the Zionist enterprise which has re- 
sulted in the existence of a large, vigorous and incom- 
patible minority in the country. 

The Arab Position—The Arabs throughout alleged the 
illegality and unworkability ef the mandate in the absence 
of \rab consent, and in the face of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and of repeated statements, both Brit- 
ish and Zionist, that no Jewish state was contemplated. 
They urged that religious attachment or sentiment could 
give no foundation for a political claim. They passion- 
ately appealed to the right of the existing population to 
the democratic determination of its own political status 
and system of government. 

The British Position—As the debate proceeded and the 
General Assembly appeared inclined to take full charge 
ot : decision on which Britain had invited “advice,” a 
series of announcements progressively elucidated the 
British view. Sir Alexander Cadogan explained that his 
Government would accept the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion, but that they saw a distinction between acceptance 
in the sense of not impeding execution of a decision and 
accepting responsibility for its imposition. 

Mr. Creech-Jones, British Colonial Secretary, on Sep- 
tember 26 told the Ad Hoc Committee that his Govern- 
ment was in “substantial agreement” with the general 
recommendations of the UNSCOP report. He empha- 
sized numbers 1, 2 and 6. Great Britain, he said, would 
lay down the mandate at a date to be decided later. On 
the “crucial question” of enforcement the Government of 
the United Kingdom would assume responsibility for giv- 
ing effect to any plan on which agreement between Arabs 
and Jews was forthcoming but would not feel itself able 
to implement a recommendation on which such agreement 
was lacking. Regarding participation in forceful settle- 
ment his Government reserved the right to take account 
of the inherent justice of the settlement. In the absence 
of any settlement there would still be an early withdrawal 
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of the British administration and troops from Palestine. 

“Our common aim,” Mr. Creech-Jones noted, “is to 
bring about a settlement in Palestine which is likely to 
endure because it is founded on the consent of the peoples 
concerned.” He suggested that if no basis of consent 
could be found it seemed to be “of the highest importance 
that any recommendations made by the General Assembly 
should be accompanied by a clear definition of the means 
by which they are to be carried out.” 

On November 13 the Ad Hoc Committee was informe: 
that Great Britain planned to complete military evacua- 
tion by August 1, 1948, and that British troops “would 
not be available as the instrument for the enforcement of 
settlement in Palestine against either Arabs or Jews.” On 
November 20 it was made clear that Britain planned to 
relinquish administrative responsibility only to the U. N. 
Commission and not to any new governments. ‘The date 
for termination of the mandate has since been proposed 
by Great Britain as May 15, 1948. 

Through much of the discussion the assumption ap- 
peared to persist that in the event of United Nations fail- 
ure to reach a decision the British mandate would con- 
tinue. and in the event of partition would operate until 
adininistrative responsibility should be handed over to 
the new governments. The idea was basic in the UN- 
SCOP report. 


The United States’ Position—Herschel V. Johnson, 
the United States delegate, announced to the Ad Hoe 
Committee on October 11 that the United States Govern- 
ment would support “the basic principles of the unani- 
mous recommendations and the majority plan which pro- 
vides for partition and immigration,” with some modifi- 
cations of frontiers, guarantees of equal economic oppor- 
tunity and non-discrimination and a strengthening of the 
Joint Economie Board. He pledged United States assis- 
tance in meeting economic and financial problems and 
that of internal law and order during transition. (In 
this connection it was reported by Thomas J]. Hamilton 
in the New York Times of November 11 that studies are 
in progress in the U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
State of proposed programs of irrigation and reclamation 
in Arab countries of the Near Fast.) 

While Mr. Johnson assumed Charter observance by all 
United Nations member states concerned, he noted that 
“the establishment of a special constabulary or police force 
recruited on a volunteer basis” might be required. In the 
New York Times of December 1 Thomas J. [amilton 
reported: “The trouble about recruiting an international 
force from scratch was that the small powers did not 
have the forces available, and were not willing to send 
them anyway; and if the great powers sent troops, that 
might give the Soviet Union a chance to establish itself 
in a strategic center of the strategic Near East. Besides, 
the U. S. State Department did not think that Congress 
would agree to the sending of United States troops.” The 
United States along with other supporters of partition 
decided to depend on the armed militia in the respective 
states for keeping internal order. 


The Soviet Union's Position—-On October 13 the So- 
viet delegate. Semyon K. Tsarapkin, apprised the Com- 
mittee of the USSR’s decision to support partition. THe 
stressed the opportunity for cooperation and political con- 
ciliation offered in the Economic Union. His Govern- 
ment, he said, had reservations regarding the suggested 
frontiers and saw a critical problem in provision for the 
transitional authority. 
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Final Action 

The situation seems to be this: 

1. Great Britain is unwilling to bear the onus of a set- 
tlement which was not hers and of whose justice and 
workability she is not convinced ; 

2. The United States has decided to risk Arab anger, 
persuaded that appeasement through economic aid will 
abate it, and planning to give concrete aid to Arab de- 
velopment ; 

3. Provision for security against a breach of the peace 
or a serious act of aggression is vague, resting with the 
veto-plagued Security Council, which has been unable to 
agree upon any police force. 

The vote was as follows: 

For partition, 33—Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Ice- 
land, Liberia, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, Union of South Africa, 
Uruguay, the Soviet Union, the United States, Venezuela, 
White Russia; 

Against partition, 13—Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Ara- 
hia, Syria, Turkey, Yemen ; 

Abstentions, 10—Argentina. Chile, China, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Honduras. Mexico, United King- 
dom, Yugoslavia ; 

Absent, 1—Siam. 

A few days before the vote chances on the decision were 
extremely close. Even on November 28 the New York 
Times said that “partition has little chance unless the 
United States makes strenuous efforts to win over some 
of the delegations. . . .” In the event, Haiti and the 
Philippines, which had announced their opposition to par- 
tition, voted Yes. Belgium, France, Liberia, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands and New Zealand, which had abstained 
in Committee, appeared on the pro-partition roll. 

It was surface agreement only, and a shaky basis for 
action so drastic. It probably resulted from a belief that 
no other solution was feasible and that failure to reach 
agreement would mean chaos in Palestine. The roll call 
showed an almost exact isolation of the Moslem peoples 
~—a new East-West division. 


The Situation in Palestine 


On November 23 Sam Pope Brewer reported from 
Jerusalem that USSR officials had been “in direct contact 
recently with Stern Group terrorists.” A despatch from 
\Vashington on December 4 alleged a “behind-the-scenes 
row between State Department officials and the Army” 
over an officer’s prediction that Russia would find in civil 
war in Palestine an excuse to seize a bridgehead on the 
Mediterranean. It was pointed out, on the other hand, 
that the Soviet Union is not likely to undertake such a 
clear violation of the U. N. Charter. However, the Miz- 
rachi are anxious to strengthen the religious element in 
the Jewish state and Rabbi Meyer Berlin has appealed 
to the Soviet Union to allow Jews from the USSR to go 
io Palestine. Should the USSR grant this a ready 
avenue would appear to be open for communist infiltration. 

Arab plans, since they do not admit the possibility of 
partition, involve no arrangements for organizing a Pales- 
tinian Arab state. What action the states of the Arab 
League may take is at present very much a matter of 
conjecture. They have been eager participants in the 
United Nations, anxious to take their part as a renascent 
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people in a reorganized modern world. And for them 
“modern” has meant western. They made a last-minute 
desperate offer to accept a bi-national state. Until close 
to the end they seem to have believed that, because of its 
inherent justice, their case must prevail. The group has 
unanimously and steadily maintained that the Arab world 
will never allow the partition of Palestine. [Egypt and 
Lebanon have requested hearing in the Security Council. 

The present violence in Palestine is unorganized and 
irresponsible. If armed opposition is planned it will prob- 
ably be postponed until the withdrawal of British troops 
presumably clears the military field. Reports are con- 
tradictory, but the impression is general that some Arab 
attempt to seize all of Palestine will be made, probably 
in the Spring. Recruiting is reported in the several states. 
It is apparent that Arab nationalism and unity have heen 
given a potent focal point. 


Christians in Palestine 

There are 145,000 Christians in Palestine. In the fog 
of propaganda and argument over Jews and Arabs this 
large minority has had comparatively little attention. 

The main body of the Christian community is Arab. 
These Christians are not recent converts to an imported 
creed but are descendants of members of the primitive 
Christian Church, who were converts of the Apostles. 
There are also representatives of practically all known 
Christian communions, maintaining missions, schools, re- 
ligious homes and charitable institutions—Protestants of 
all denominations and countries of origin, Catholics, Greek 
and Russian Orthodox, and sects peculiar to the country. 

Arab Christians have naturally tended to take the po- 
sition of their fellow Arabs of Moslem faith regarding 
the political future of their country, and they feel quite 
as strongly. Representations by Christian groups generally 
have avoided the political issue and concentrated on the 
securing of religious liberties. 

UNSCOP attempted to safeguard all religious inter- 
ests. The constitutions of the two states are required to 
guarantee (1) freedom of conscience and free exercise of 
all forms of worship; (2) no discrimination of any kind 
between inhabitants on grounds of race, religion, language 
or sex; (3) equal protection of the laws; (4) respect for 
family law and personal status of minorities and their 
religious interests; (5) no interference with religious or 
eleemosynary bodies of any faith; (6) state provision of 
adequate primary and secondary education for the Arab 
and Jewish minorities in their own language and cultural 
traditions, and the right of each community to maintain 
its own schools; and (7) no restriction upon the use of 
a chosen language. Christians are not specifically named. 


A communication from the Joint Committee on Re- 
ligious Liberty to the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry in January, 1946, said experience had shown “that 
religious liberty must be assured not only in the consti- 
tution but also in the legal code and in its interpretation 
in the courts as well as in the sphere of administration.” 

The meaning of religious freedom includes, the Com- 
mittee urged, freedom of religious education, the right 
for nationals and foreigners to open schools and other 
institutions for the education of members of their own 
community in which “(a) they may teach their own re- 
ligion freely ...; (b) they will be free from the obligation 
to teach any religion other than their own; (c) they may 
follow their own curricula and their own methods of in- 
struction . ..: (d) they may choose their own language 


of instruction, so long as adequate provision is made for 
instructing nationals in the official language and culture 
of the country; (e) they may appoint their own staff in 
all subjects .. .; (f) they may participate in grants made 
by the government to non-government schools . . .; and 
(g) their students will be admitted without discrimina- 
tion to government examinations.” 

In his monumental study, Religious Liberty, M. Searle 
Bates reported: “Orthodox Islam is the contrary of re- 
ligious liberty and finds no room for the concept as de- 
veloped in Western lands. In principle it forbids apostasy 
under dire penalty and provides for change of faith only 
toward Islam, In the Near East only Iraq, Palestine and 
Northern Sudan have a regular procedure for the recog- 
nition of conversion from Islam to another religious al- 
legiance, and all of them have undergone strong influence 
from without the Islamic culture to bring about such an 
innovation. 

. . Historically established ‘religions of the book,’ 
notably Christianity and Judaism, are allowed to continue 
in quiescent communities, on sufferance, so long as they 
do not challenge in the slightest manner the dominant 
Islamic society.” 

In his memorandum to the Anglo-American Commit 
tee the Rt. Rev. W. H. Stewart, Bishop of the Church of 
Fngland in Jerusalem, noted Zionist testimony that any- 
one who considered himself a Jew counted as a Jew. He 
commented: “In practice the Jewish movement in Pales- 
tine has rather taken the line that a Jew is a person of 
wholly or partly Jewish blood and of any or no re- 
ligion, except Christianity.” 

Christian Jews, he continued, “are unable to secure any 
help or recognition from the Jewish Agency, and _ the 
Palestine Government, in order to give them any chance 
to enter Palestine at all. has been compelled for purposes 
of immigration to rule . .. that a Christian Tew is not a 
Jew.” 

tishop Stewart, in collaboration with the Rev. W. 
Clark-Kerr, Moderator of the Church of Scotland Presby- 
tery of Jerusalem, submitted a memorandum to UNSCOP. 
As reported in The Guardian (Madras, India) on Septem- 
ber 11, the memorandum said: “We speak from long ex- 
perience of many individual cases when we say that in 
spite of theoretical religious liberty, converts to Christi- 
anity in Palestine are liable to be, and frequently are, de- 
prived of their inheritance, boycotted in or even dismissed 
from their employment, turned out of their homes, pil- 
loried in the press, ‘framed’ in the law-courts, and threat- 
ened with, and often subjected to, personal violence. It 
is simply an unreality to speak of freedom of religion 
when converts to Christianity, whether from Islam or 
Judaism, have neither freedom from fear nor often free- 
dom from want.” 

With the termination of the mandate an administration 
exits from the Middle East, which, whatever may be 
thought of it, provided an object lesson in religious liberty 
as the West conceives it. 


Dr. Lazaron on Nationalism and the Jewish Future 


A special section of the Christian Century for Novem- 
ber 19 was devoted to “‘a study of the future of the Holy 
Land and of Judaism” by Morris S. Lazaron. The writer 
finds a tendency among Jews. concurrent with a religious 
revival among Christians, to undertake “the arduous task 
of self-criticism” and to re-examine their “traditional be- 
liefs and practice.” 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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